NAPOLEON:   THE  LAST  PHASE
Would it not then be possible for a great French army, with auxiliaries from Tiflis, to attain the Ganges? Once touched by a French sword, the scaffolding of mercantile power in India would fall to the ground. It would be a gigantic expedition, I admit, but practicable in this nineteenth century/' Who will maintain, who reads this, that absolute power had not had its usual effect, and that Napoleon had preserved, in 1812, the balance and sanity of his judgment?
The third great subject of regret is, of course, Waterloo, over which we sometimes seem to hear him gnash his teeth. "Ah! if it were to begin again!" he exclaims. He cannot understand how he lost it. Perhaps the rain of the iyth? Had he had Suchet at the head of Grouchy's army, had he had Andr6-ossi in Soult's place, could Bessi^res or Lannes have commanded the Guard, had he given the command of the Guard to Lobau, had Murat headed the cavalry, had Clausel or Lamarque been at the War Office, all might have been different. Should he have waited a fortnight longer? He would then have had the twelve thousand men employed in La Vend6e. But who could tell that La Vendee would be so soon pacified? Should he have attacked at all? Should he not have concentrated all his troops under Paris, and awaited events? Perhaps then the allies would not have attacked him. It is noteworthy, he says, that all their proclamations are dated after Waterloo. He should not, he thinks, have employed Ney or Van-damme. More than once he says he lost it because of the fault of an officer who gave Guyot the order to charge with the Horse Grenadiers, for had they been kept in reserve they would have retrieved the day; but Montholon declares that there is no doubt that the Em-
222es he regrets Elba: often he abuses St. Helena, but on one occasion he launches into praise of it, at any rate as a residence for his suite. " We are very happy
